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because he was sure of that which would be passed by
posterity.

The cheers lasted for several minutes, and were addressed
not merely to the artist or the orator; the statesman now
could feel himself on solid ground. At the close of the
sitting Disraeli was surrounded by the country gentlemen,
talking of the formation of a Protectionist party in the
Commons, to oppose the Prime Minister.

For three years now Disraeli had been seeing much of a
member of Parliament very different from himself, Lord
George Bentinck, the son of the Duke of Portland. Lord
George Bentinck was chiefly known as the owner of one of the
finest racing-stables in the kingdom. He was the dictator
of the racing world and had cleared it of dishonest jockeys.
There he was justly looked up to, and in spite of his great
severity his grooms worshipped him. They appreciated his
perfect frankness and the full force of his love for horses.
Every horse bred from his stud, even to the second genera-
tion, was backed by Lord George's bets; no horse that once
entered his stables ever left them again until death. He
would have thought it an act of ingratitude to dispose of an
old horse because it could not run.

For eight years he had been in Parliament, but he had
never spoken. He treated the House as a club. Frequently
when he dropped in of an evening,, one could see the pink
collar of a hunting-coat just showing beneath his great
white overcoat. His influence derived in part from his
being the intimate friend and companion of every member
who was interested in horses (and they were numerous),
still more from the esteem in which his personal character
was held by the whole House. He was known to be
violent, but to be as loyal in his friendships as he was